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The first car leaving St. Kilda Station on the Opening Day (5th May, 1906) 
The station frontage was later rebuilt 


ABOUT THIS BOOK— 


The first edition was published in 1956 to mark the golden jubilee of the 
“Railway Trams”. The second was timed to coincide with a farewell tour of the 
Brighton line by members of the Australian Electric Traction Association on 29th 
November, 1958. 

The present edition has been completely revised, with many new illustrations, 
and, in answer to numerous requests, the author has added an account of the 
Sandringham-Black Rock Electric Street Railway, its Beaumaris Extension, and the 
horse tramway which preceded them. 

The publishers wish to thank the Tramway Museum Society of Victoria, and 
especially the Chairman, Mr. R. H. Prentice, for valuable photographic records of all 
three lines, and the Beaumaris and District Historical Trust for those of the Beau¬ 
maris Extension, as well as others whose photographs have been used. 
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Nos. 8 (motor) and 9 (trailer) of the original fleet at Shelley Street 


Foreword 

It is not verv often that public utilities and essential services endear themselves 
to their users and assume a personality of their own. A notable exception to this rule 
is to be found in the “St. Kilda to Brighton Electric Street Railway”, a tramway 
service some five miles in extent and known affectionately to its users as the “Railway 
Trams”. 

For most of the line’s 53 years of varied history, its name was synonymous with 
courteous service, freedom from breakdown, and good timekeeping. 

The aim of this little book is to tell something of the story of these “Railway 
Trams”. 

To the memory' of Sir Thomas Bent, who sponsored in Parliament the authoris¬ 
ing Act; of Francis Edwin Bradford, the designing engineer and first manager; of 
James J. Griffiths, Inspector from 1922 to 19-17; and to all who have served on 
the line, this brief survey is humbly dedicated. 

Since the publication of previous editions, I have been asked to add the story' 
of the “sister” tramway, also operated by the Victorian Railways, which ran from 
Sandringham to Beaumaris, and whose history is interwoven with that of the 
Brighton line. 

Leon Marshall-Wood 


1 



The Author 

The Reverend Leon Mr.rshall-Wood. Th.L., is one of many clergy¬ 
men who find an interest in railways and tramways. He was educated 
at Brighton and Melbourne Grammar Schools, and the Royal Melbourne 
Technical College, and was for some years a metallurgist with a lead¬ 
ing industrial firm. 

Subsequently he followed a call to the ministry of the Church of 
England and after a period at Ridley College. Melbourne, has served 
in several parishes. 

For most of his life he lived adjacent to the St. Kilda-Brighton line 
of which he has made a close study, numbering among bis friends many 
of the men who staffed the service over the years. 

He was one of the founders of the Australian Electric Traction 
Association and is a frequent contributor to transport journals. 
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St. Kilda—Brighton Beach 


The districts of St. Kilda, Elwood, and Brighton 
extend for six miles along the shores of Port Phillip 
Bay on the south side of Melbourne. Back in the 
‘fifties railway promoters with an eye on share sales 
described the district as having “delightful watering 
Dlaccs” which would “afford ample opportunities for 
>ea bathing”. In actual fact, much was low-lying 
swamp ana bush “habited by snakes and footpads, 
through which travellers hurried on their .journey”. 
Early communication between St. Kilda and Brighton 
was designed to avoid the swamp; the railway, which 
looped from St Kilda through Windsor and Elstern 
wick, was opened in 1859, whilst horse buses served 
Sr. Kilda South. Cable tramways stretched from the 
City towards Elwood and touched the boundaries 
between 1888 and 1891. 

With the draining of much of the swamplands in 
1891, much of Elwood was opened for settlement. 
This added impetus for direct connection between St. 
Kilda and Brighton and, in response to agitation, both 
the Government-owned Victorian Railways and the 
Brighton Council looked into the possibilities. The 
result was that the Parliamentary Standing Committee 
on Railways reported on the matter and, in 1891, 
recommended an extension of the St. Kilda railway 
through Elwood, round Point Ormond, and on to 
Middle Brighton. Failure to build this line was one 
of the many tragedies in Melbourne’s suburban trans¬ 
port history. 

In the ensuing years various plans for steam railways, 
cable tramways, and electric tramways were considered, 
but all fell through. 


At this stage the political scene came under the 
domination of Thomas Bent, M.P. for Brighton, who 
had real estate interests in the district. The second 
report by the Parliamentary Standing Committee in 

1903, which suggested two short branch railways from 
St. Kilda to St. Kilda Beach and South St. Kilda, did 
not dampen his enthusiasm. He became Premier in 
1903 and found that he could dispense with the Stand¬ 
ing Committee’s approval if a railed connection in the 
area cost less than £25,000. Under political pressure 
the Victorian Railways drew up plans, and in Septem¬ 
ber, 1904, a Bill was submitted for an electric tramway 
connection commencing at the “Village Belle”, terminus 
of the Sr. Kilda Beach cable tramway from the City, and 
running to the corner of Bay and St. Kilda Streets, 
Brighton. During the progress of the Bill through the 
House, the route was amended and on 30th September, 

1904, assent was given to Act 1956 giving the Board of 
Land and Works authority to build a 4ft 81 ins gauge 
“electric street railway” from the “Village Belle” to the 
corner of St. Kilda and Grosvcnor Streets, Brighton, via 
Mitford Street, through the reclaimed Elwood 1'ownship 
Reserve, along Ormond Road and St. Kilda Street, for 
the sum of £19,500. By a stroke of political ingenuity, 
money was obtained from the Country Tramways Trust 
Fund. The line was to be a “railway” under the 
Railways Act, and both the St. Kilda and Brighton 
Councils were required to guarantee against losses. 

In December, 1904, Mr. F. E. Bradford was engaged 
to design and construct the route in association with 
the professional staff of the Railways. By April 1905, 
tenders were out for rails, rolling stock, power house 
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equipment, and associated needs. The Victorian Rail¬ 
ways were never happy about the St. Kilda terminus 
and succeeded, against strong opposition by the cable 
tramway authorities, in having a Bill placed before 
Parliament to extend the route Tmile to St. Kilda 

Station, and to change the gauge to 5ft 3in, to allow 

possible through-running to Melbourne over the rail¬ 
way. This Act (No. 1973) was passed in September, 
1905 Construction delays held up the opening, and it 
was not until 30th April, 1906, that trial runs were 
made. The construction period was not without 

humour. At the ceremony to drive the first spike, the 
Premier “gave an athletic performance by hitting the 
spike once out of three”. A champagne party concluded 
these proceedings. 

The original car shed and power house were built 
at the corner of St. Kilda and Park (now Head) 

Streets, Ehvood, almost halfway along the route. A 
rhree-road shed housed the cars, while the power house 
contained two 180 h p. Beilis 6c Morcom compound 
steam engines coupled to electric generators which 
could be assisted by batteries for peak loadings. A 
large stack carried the smoke to the atmosphere. This 
'temporary” building was described as having a ‘ dis¬ 
tinctly utilitarian appearance, which constituted a blot 
on the landscape” 1 

To allow for future double-tracking the line was laid 
on. the inland side of the roadway, with four inter¬ 
mediate passing loops situated at strategic places. The 
original timetable provided for a 20-minute service 
(10-minute at peak periods). 

The trial runs created great imcresi, the frightened 
horses “pawing the air wirh wildly agirated feet”. The 
official car “whirred along at a pace that made the 
wind whistle past the windows”. One old lady, born 
when steam traction was in its infancy, retired quite 
contented after waving a white handkerchief tied to a 
stouL stick at the “spick and span creation of modern 
locomotion”. Nor was the opening day on 5th May, 
1906. devoid of unusual activity. After all the speeches 
were made at the Brighton Yacht Club, a fight devel¬ 
oped on the official car, and later that day, due to “safe- 
working irregularities”, a lady jumped ofF a tram and 
fainted when a collision seemed inevitable! So the 
"Brighton Electric Line” commenced its career 

To operate the service, tramcar bodies were imported 
from the U.S.A. in prefabricated condition and erected 
at the V.R. Newport Workshops. The five cars avail- 
at the opening (Nos. 1-5) were of the California com¬ 
bination type on a four-wheeled truck, with open cross¬ 
seats at each end and a saloon in the centre. 

Mr. Bent's enthusiasm was next directed at a L-mile 
extension to Brighton Beach railway station. Seizing 
his opportunity, a Bill was suddenly thrust on the 
House. Critics asked whence the extension would 
derive its traffic, to which Bent answered: “From 
Geelong!” (Geelong being -10 miles away, across the 
water). To make matters more interesting, rails for 
the extension were ordered and on the site thirteen 
days before the Act was passed on 20th October. The 
through route was opened to Brighton Beach on 22nd 
December, 1906, in rime for heavy holiday traffic. The 
total length of line from St. Kilda was now 5m. 12ch.. 
and there were five intermediate loops (some adjusted 
for the extension) Journey time was 29 minutes 
When the line settled down and the extension had 
ceased ro be a nine-day wonder, there were seventeen 



trams in service. They comprised seven California com¬ 
bination cars each seating 40 passengers (Nos. 1-7); 
three saloon cars each with seats for 32 (Nos. 8-10). o«' 
which No. 9 was a trailer and the other two wen 
motors; and seven 10-bench, open “toast-rack” trailci 
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All thnt remained of one of the toastrack trailers after the big fire of 1907 
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High and narrow-bodied: No. 17, a former Sydney "D” class car 


(Nos. 11 17). Most of the additional cars came from 
the U S.A being manufactured by the well-known firm 
of J. G Brill & Co. The additional trailers were built 
at Newport Workshops. A total of 20 cars was 
planned, but before the last three left the builders a 
tragedy was to strike 

Trams connected with trains only at the St Kilda 
end, where passengers descended from the “gas-lit, 
bouncing hearses” (to quote a contemporary descrip¬ 
tion) and were greeted by a conductor wearing a white 
collar (“either linen or celluloid” decreed the regula¬ 
tions) and crying: “Hurry on. please, for rhe electric 
car!” 

DISASTER 

Disaster came early. 

On the morning of 7th March, 1907, a (ire, the origin 
of which was never fully traced, destroyed the car 
shed and oflices. the seventeen cars being reduced to 
twisted and charred wrecks. Immediate efforts were 
made to obtain temporary rolling stock, resulting in 
the purchase from Sydney of seven tramcar bodies 
which were placed on fire-damaged trucks salvaged from 
Ehvood. With hired electrical equipment % these cars 
reopened rhe service on 17th March. The ten-day 

Opposite page above: Mitford Street looking south 
from Southey Street in 1906. 


gap was filled by an omnibus service provided by six 
kerosene-fired, chain-driven omnibuses in the possession 
of the Victorian Railways, these vehicles travelled along 
the tarmac surface between the rails as far as Park 
Street 

The ex-Svdncy cars comprised three old California 
combination cars (Sydney D” class) which were 
numbered 15-17 bv the V.R . together with four even 
older saloon cars (Sydney “C” class) which received the 
numbers 18-21. These cars, the operation of which was 
carried on with a considerable degree of frivolity, 
proved unpopular with both crews and passengers. 
Although all seven were motorised on arrival, the four 
saloon cars were converted to trailers when new cars 
arrived, and three were sold in 1912; the three Cali¬ 
fornia cars were withdrawn in 1915 and later sold. 

In the meantime. Newport Workshops were ordered 
to operate night and day on the building of fourteen 
tramcars and by the end of July all were in service. 
They comprised seven California combination cars, 
again numbered 1-7, and seven toast rack trailers. Nos. 
8-14, almost identical with the originals. A new car 
shed of two roads was opened by August, and an 
additional shed of three roads erected, as well as 
separate offices 

A Board of Inquiry was held to investigate the lire, 
the evidence taken being very contradictory. The Board 
finally located the source of the tire but could not dis- 
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The second No. 6 


Victorian Railways 



Victorian Railways 


The second No. 13. The original toastrack trailers were similar 
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Victorian Railways 


Cars in No. 2 Shed, El wood, in 1911. Toasrrack trailer No. 11 is on the centre road, 
with other cars of the same class to the left. In front on the right-hand track is 
No. 15, a former Sydney “D” class car 


cover the cause One result of the tragedy was a 
change in management—someone had ro be the scape 
goat 

EXPANSION AND REHABILITATION 

The sale of land for housing in Elwood proceeded, 
and traffic on the St Kilda end of the line increased 
heavily during the next few years. Plans were made 
for the provision of a double track as far as the car 
shed, and the acquisition of additional vehicles. 

A visit to Sydney convinced the V R. engineers 
that the closed, cross-scat car car was the most suitable 
vehicle for mass transportation. Newport Workshops 
produced a sample car with five compartments, on a 
Brill 21E truck, while Pengellcy &. Co. of Adelaide 
built another eight cars to the same design These 
cars, which received the numbers 22-27 and (2nd) 
19-21, scared 50 passengers and were criticised by an 
unappreciative public as “never free from draughts’ 1 
They entered service between May and July, 1913, 
enabling a 5-minutc headway to be introduced at peak 
periods. Also to facilitate this service, the line was 
duplicated as far as No. 3 Loop (near the car shed), 
and three extra loops were added between there and 
Brighton Beach. An interesting feature of the track' 
work was that a connection to the railway was at last 
constructed at St. Kilda. At this time also, a double¬ 
track loop was built at the rear of Elwood Depot, con¬ 
necting the two sheds. 


Further complaints regarding the new trams included 
those from ladies for whom fashion at that time dictated 
long tight skirts, making it difficult for them to 
board the cars. Eventually, so great was the uproar 
from all quarters that an enquiry was held later in 
1913, resulting in another change of management, while 
a new plan for rehabilitation was proposed This in¬ 
volved a new power house, “modern and commodious’* 
trams, and track duplication right to the Beach. War¬ 
time restrictions caused delays, but duplication was com¬ 
pleted in 1915. sixteen new trams were built between 
1917 and 1923, and a new “power station*' (actually 
an electric sub-station fed from the V.R. Newport 
power house) was opened in 1918. The new cars 
were bogie vehicles of the drop-centre type later to 
become synonymous with Melbourne's tramways and 
those of other major Australian cities. They were 
numbered 28-43 and were the first cars on the line to 
be fitted with air brakes, which were later added to the 
older cars. 

A third car shed was erected and became available 
in 1917; it housed 15 cars. It was originally planned 
to build brick workshops linking the centre and north 
sheds, but this project was abandoned in favour of 
converting No. I shed to a workshops area during the 
early ’twenties. 

Six of the unpopular “toastracks” (Nos 22-27), 
together with six trailers (Nos. 8-13) which had lain 
idle since 1913. were sent to open the Sandringham- 
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No photograph has been found of the former 
Sydney "O’ class cars in V.R. service. The 
illustration shows the body of No. 18, remark¬ 
ably little altered, in use as a week-end shack 
at Dromana. 


L. Marshall-Wood 


Black Rock tramway early in 1919. To conserve space 
at the depot, most of the older cars which had become 
surplus were scrapped or sold during the immediate 
post-war period When the rehabilitation had been 
completed in 1925, the tramway was equipped with 
the seven California cars, the sixteen “bogies”, and 
three toasiracks. 

The ’twenties might well be described as the period 
of the Challenge of the Rubber Tyre. Unrestricted 
motor bus competition and the development of the 
private automobile wrought havoc among tramway 
traffic, and the number of passengers carried annually 
dropped by more than one million. 

Efforts were made by the Government to control 
bus services, however, and these saved the day. Many 
small improvements were made on the line in this 
period. Crossovers were added or altered to suit re¬ 
quirements, the seven California cars were “modern¬ 
ised”; some shelter sheds were built at the more 
important stopping places; street and stop lighting 
was improved; and part of the track at the northern 
?nd relaid with heavier rails. A surviving toasirack 
(No. 20) was converted to a Breakdown Car in 1929, 
and California No. 1 became a Rail Scrubber in 1932. 
Periodica] tickets of various types were also introduced, 
and in 1930 the long-lived timetable of 6-minute peak 
headways and 8-minute off-peak services came into use. 


The ’thirties were an important time The major 
Melbourne tramway network under the Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Tramways Board had developed much- 
improved iramcar types and the "Railway Trams” in 
popular opinion were obsolete, the nickname Tickctty” 
was applied by outsiders and the press. But there had 
developed among Elwood residents since 1920 a deep 
regard for the line. It had become part and parcel 
of the community life. Father and son had travelled 
on it to business and to school. The same crew wel¬ 
comed them courteously, day after day. The women¬ 
folk, who used the tram to go to the shops at "The 
Belle” or to town, were treated with care as the heavily- 
laden shopping baskets and prams came aboard. To 
all these folk, any suggestion to substitute “modern 
buses” was completely incomprehensible! 

The advent of World War II put a stop to any plans 
for improvement, although finance was made available 
for the construction of three steel "luxury” trams (Nos. 
52-54). These cars had sliding doors and seated 48. 
They came into service late in 1942, the first new trams 
for nineteen years, and were transported from Newport 
by road, the rail connection at St. Kilda having been 
removed in 1941 Apart from some track relaying in 
1940, no further work could be done. In no time, 
with petrol rationing, the route was carrying over six 
million passengers annually The real "rickettics”, the 
1907 vintage California combinations, had been pen- 



L M-W. Collection 


Closed cross-bench car No. 24 at the "Village Belle” in Barkley Street, St Kilda. 
The cable cars of the Melbourne Tramway & Omnibus Co. terminated a few yards 

to the right. 
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Again No. 2*4 in Barkly Street, this time at Carlisle Street, one stop nearcar the 

station 



stoned of! in 19-42, but henocally filled gaps when some 
of the more modern cars were withdrawn for repairs. 
During the war years, cars had their lights screened as 
a precaution against air raids. 

THE BEGINING OF THE END 
The post-war period was to be disastrous. The 
relaxation of petrol rationing and the increased use of 
automobiles look away much traffic. New bus routes 
tapped the line’s territory. The inflationary tendency 
in the country’s finances caused rise after rise in fares. 
Severe industrial trouble resulted in many railway 
strikes and cessations of service-—one lasting 55 days! 
Power restrictions forced long headways and many 
regulars transferred their allegiance elsewhere. Traffic 
dropped to between three and four million as losses 
soared. Relaying of tracks, particularly at each end of 
the line, became essential, but finance was not available. 
The Brighton roadways became an embarrassment to 
motorists and municipalities threatened action. The 
older tramway men who had served their patrons for 
many years retired and new faces appeared. 


After enquiries and plans had appeared with astound¬ 
ing regularity since 19-47, recommending a variety of 
proposals, a firm resolve was directed in 1953 by the 
V.R. and other transport authorities towards the cessa¬ 
tion of the service. The largest public meeting ever 
held in Elwood left no doubt as to the feelings of the 
St. Kilda and Elwood residents—the trams must stay! 
‘‘They may be old, but ....!” After behind-the-scenes 
conferences and enquiries between municipalities, trans- 

K ort authorities, and the V.R., it was found that the 
lelbourne & Metropolitan Tramways Board could not 
take over ihe line and rehabilitate it, nor had ihc 
Government the finance to do it. In 1956 a decision 
was reached, with the consent of the Brighton Council, 
to close the line beyond Elwood Depot; the V.R were 
to assist financially in the provision of a new roadway. 
The St. Kilda end was to close later, and private buses 
were to take over. 

An old rramline. born out of political expedicncw 
opening up a suburb, conveying 220,000,000 people 
in 50 years, was soon to be no more. But it had left 
its mark in the hearts of the residents. It had been 


t 


The turntable at the rear of No. 2 Shed, Elwood: 
for some years, single-truck cars were turned to even 
flange wear. 



K. S. Kingj. 


II 
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Tramway Museum Society of Victoria 


California combination car No. 4 approaching the Vautier Street stop in Ormond 
Road; the date is uncertain—probably during World War 1. Another car of the 
same class is disappearing towards Brighton Beach 


more than a public utility. In some strange manner 
it took on a personality and became one with the people 
it served. 

THE LAST DAYS 

The first section to close was the last mile beyond 
the Park Street crossover (Middle Brighton) when car 
No. 42 operated the final trip on 1st January, 195/ 
the next section—Elwood Depot to Park Street—was 
closed when car No. 30 made the “graveyard” run. 
Legal action to ensure continuance of service for a 


further year on this section (in accordance with a pro¬ 
vision of the Partial Dismantling Act) failed in the 
High Court. 

The remaining 2\ miles of double track from the 
station to the depot left the route a travesty of its 
former self and it proved impossible to operate it 
economically. Not only did traffic fall away through 
increased use of private transport, but tracks at the 
St. Kilda end were in poor condition and many cars 
were worn out. 


A motor truck with a trolley pole is a rare sight 
indeed. The pole was used to collect power 
from the tramway overhead for n mobile plant 
used to weld rails in track maintenance work. 
A lead was clipped to a rail to provide the return 
circuit. This antique but useful vehicle con¬ 
tinued in service until the last days of the line. 



Victorian Railways 
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Victorian Railways 

No. 28 the first bogie car, posed in pristine splendour outside Elwood Depot in 1917 


* 

L. Marshall-Wood 


The same car in later years at Brighton Beach 
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Tramway Museum Society of Victoria 


No. 37 approaching the Glenhuntly Road stop in Ormond Rond, Elwood. The stop 
sign in the foreground was for Prahan & Malvern Tramways Trust (later M. & 
M.T.B.) cars bound for Elstcrnwick Station 

(Opposite page, above): Bogie cars in St. Kilda Street, Elwood, looking north 
(Below): Brighton Beach terminus, viewed from the pier, in the early 'twenties. 
Although electric trains were firmly in possession, the water tower, engine shed, 
and water crane (far right) remained as reminders of the erstwhile steam suburban 
services. The gated tunnel led to the station luggage room and was used in former 
years for the conveyance of passengers' luggage to waiting steamers 


Economies were tried, and the two one-man cars 
(Nos. 30 and 31) from the discontinued Black Rock 
line were converted to 5ft. 3in. gauge early in 1957; 
however, they were not used in passenger service. Many 
peak hour extras of long standing were cut out, the 
Dickens Street crossover was disconnected, and the 
overhaul of cars reduced; eventually even the painting 
of cars ceased. Many of the remaining cars were with¬ 
drawn and sold, including the veteran California com¬ 
bination cars which vanished in 1956-57, followed by 
several standard bogie cars in 1957-58. 

During 1958 it was decided to close the service 
entirely, and to issue a licence for private bus operation. 
Since July, 1957, a private bus service was operated 
from St. Kilda via Point Ormond to Elwood Depot 
and thence over the abandoned section of line as far 
as Park Street, Middle Brighton, by Brighton-St. Kilda 
Bus Lines; this service attracted some traffic away from 
the trams. 

The date of final closure was 28th February, 1959, 
and, although there were protests by the employees' 
Union and bv the general public, they lacked the lire 
of former days. The increased use of private cars, the 


need for the reconstruction of St. Kilda Street, Brighton, 
as a modern highway, and the high costs of bringing 
the tramway to a satisfactory standard, all helped to 
sound the death knell of the trams. 

The final “Graveyard Run" left St. Kilda Station 
amid the cheers of several hundred spectators, with 
about 200 passengers crammed abroad. Along the 
route residents came out of their homes to cheer the 
car (No. 28), and about 1000 people turned out at the 
depot at 12.35 a.m. to greet the arrival with “Auld 
Lang Syne”. 

The service was taken over by Brighton-St. Kilda 
Bus Lines, the Point Ormond detour being abandoned 
and buses running along the former tramway to Park 
Street. The remaining trams were sold during March 
and April, many ending up in country areas and some 
in suburban back yards. The three steel “luxury” cars, 
Nos. 52*54, were bought by the M. & M.T B. and the 
first two have been converted to standard gauge, also 
being altered to incorporate many of the Board’s 
standard fittings; they regularly work services from 
Essendon Depot. No. 1 shed was demolished and the 
other two leased to the omnibus proprietor. 
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Tramway Museum Society of Victoria 
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Tramway Museum Society of Victoria 


No. 30 at the ‘‘Village Belle” in Barkly Street, St. Kilda, bound for Middle Brighton. 
Despite the preponderance of elderly motor vehicles, the photograph appears to have 
been taken in the early post-war years 



K. S Kings 


No. 20, the Breakdown Car, spent most of its time 
in the gloom of No. J Shed, El wood. This car, which 
was purchased and restored by Mr. R. H. Prentice, was 
the only car to retain tHe early chocolate, red, and 
cream colour scheme. 


SERVICES 

By 1930 services had settled down to an 8-minucc 
headway during off-peak hours, with three cars even' 
six minui.es at peak periods, of these peak-hour cars, 
one ran through to either Brighton Beach or Middle 
Brighton, the second terminated at Vauticr Street, and 
the third ran only to Dickens Street, This timetable 
was upset frequently during the industrial disputes 
and power shortages of the post-war era, and during 
these times several of the California cars again emerged 
from retirement to meet car shortages. With the general 
decrease in the use of public transport, the service was 
reduced to an 8-minucc headway all day, with extra 
cars to Dickens and Vauticr Streets in the peaks, and at 
certain times, an additional car to Middle Brighton. 
This service required 16 cars, one less than the older 
timetable, running times being 6 minutes to Dickens 
Street, 12 minutes to Vauticr Street, 14 minutes to 
Elwood Depot. 22 minutes to Middle Brighton, and 26 
minutes to Brighton Beach. The closure of the Brighton 
Beach section reduced car requirements to 14, and the 
final service to Elwood Depot needed a maximum of 
only 9 cars. At this stage, ofl" peak services in the 
evening were reduced to a 12-minute headway 
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J. C. Beckett 

All-steel ‘‘luxury” car, No. 5*4, the last new car built for the V.R. tramways, in St. 

Kilda Street, Elwood, opposite the depot 



“if. i'J, Vf * " L. Marshal I Wood 

No. 7 about to leave Vautier Street for St. Kilda Station. Note the stiffening fitted to the truck. 
The white paint was a wartime blackout measure. 
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Victorian Railways 


Washing standard bogie cars at the rear of No. 3 Shed. El wood cars were always 
kept clean, and the paintwork was usually a joy to behold 


One minor event, which still provokes smiles, 
occurred in 1946 when the entrance fan to No. 2 shed 
at Ehvood was converted lo a single line with a 
widened curve to permit the passage of bogie cars. 
Red faces were evident when it was realised that 
several cars had been isolated on the disconnected 
trackage in the shed’ 

In addition to variations in the services during 
industrial disputes and other emergencies, privately- 


owned omnibuses operated along the tramway when the 
trams were off the road. At one time V.R. omnibuses 
operated a through service from St. Kilda to Black 
Rock (9i miles), while during periods of restricted 
suburban train services, these buses ran between the 
Brighton and Sandringham tram termini to link the 
two lines On more than one occasion, M. & iM.T.B, 
omnibuses were hired to operate the route during local 
power failures, usually only for a few hours. 



No. 7 was the Inst of the California combination cars 
to sec regular service, and continued in intermittent 
use for special occasions such as the childrens' 
Christmas Party shown here 


Victorian Railways 
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The only major post-war work on the Brighton 
line was the relaying of some 20 chains of almost 
continuous reverse curves at Middle Brighton. 
The building in the background is the Yacht 
Club, scene of the festivities for the opening 
of the line. 


K S Kings 




K S. Kings 

EKvood Depot from the St. Kilda end 



L.M-W. Collection 

No. 51, a former Sandringham 1/2 man car, outside the workshops at Elwood after 

conversion to broad gauge 
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Unknown 


EPILOGUE 

Lei's make a journey during the heyday of the 
service! 

A nine-minute run by the ' spark” from Flinders 
Street brings us to Si. Kilda station during the evening 
peak. Over 50 doors swing open, and several hundred 
passengers, homeward-bound, stream through the bar¬ 
riers. Above the noise of hurrying feet we hear the 
cry: “Brighton Beach car, minimum fare threepence, 
rear cars to Vautier and Dickens Streets”. Lined up 
arc two of the bogie cars — spic and span and well 
swept. Assistant “connies” rush in to collect as many 
fares as possible before the cars start. Behind the 
“bogies” is perhaps No. 7, with a record of service 
oing back to 14th March, 1907, and showing “Dickens 
treet” on the wooden roll. Cars sway as passengers 
board. Business men in the drop-centre open the 
“Herald”, ladies in the saloons ease their baskets and 
bags to the floor. Inspector “Jimmy” Griffiths calls: 
“Right away, driver”, with a glance ar his watch, a 
conductor stands near the Fitzroy Street crossing to 
hold up the traffic. The foot gongs clang, and the 
three cars move off. 


St. Kilda station, seen here during a quiet period, 
was the scene of intense bustle at morning and evening 
peak hours. The railings in Fitzroy Street served the 
combined purpose of diverting motor traffic and provid¬ 
ing loading refuges for M. 6c M.T.B. cars on the St. 
Kilda Bench service. Trams only were permitted 
through the centre of the roundabout. At one time 
the 5ft. 3in. gauge tracks made physical connection with 
railway beyond the station. 


Grinding heavily up the 1 in 21 grade of Grey Street 
hill, the cars move on. Down the other side and into 
Barklv Street the convoy moves—perhaps those who 
could not get inside arc on the steps. At the “Belle” 
a few late shoppers get on—or try to 1 No. 7 behind, 
nearing the end of its one-mile trip, is disgorging 
passengers already Soon up the summit of Mitlord 
Street hill the cars reach Dickens Street crossover. Alf 
Ravenscrofte (Supervising Moiorman) is there, keeping 
an eye on the cars. The two “bogies" move on into 
rhe second section No 7 crashes over the points 
and the pole is swung round ready to lead St Kilda- 
bound cars back to the station Now the second bogie 
car falls behind, carrying the second section passengers 
who leaves the cars for homes built on land reclaimed 
from the old swamp The wide stretch of Broadway 
falls behind as the leading car comes to the Elwood 
Post Office. No. 218, a Birney car on the M. & M.T.B. 
shuttle service to Point Ormond, rolls across the inter¬ 
section Some ladies from Elsternwick hurry across 
to join our car. 

Into Elwood proper the cars swing, up Ormond 
Road and, at two miles from St Kilda, tnc Vautier 
Street crossover is reached, in the middle of the shop¬ 
ping area The rear car reverses poles and wails to 
head a St Kilda-bound car back to the station. Now 
our car loses its passengers, yet, even as wc crash 
through the points at the Depot, there’s a good sixty 
still on board. The driver leaves the car to go on 
meal relief; another climbs aboard A ring on the bell 
cord, and the car moves into Brighton, following the 
shore closely for the next two and a half miles. At 



An early evening picture showing three cars 
grinding up the 1 in 21 gradient of Grey Street 
hill from St. Kilda Station. The first of the 
next batch of cars is crossing the standard gauge 
M. & M.T.B. tracks in Fitzroy Street. 


K. S. Kings 
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No. 35 at Elwood Depot during the last week of operation 


J. Seletlo 


each stop the car empties further, and as we reach 
Middle Brighton crossover, only ten passengers remain 
on board. The last mile around the cliff top never 
fails to attract attention to the shipping in the bay 
And now, after 25 minutes, we end our journey at the 
"Beach”. The "connic” sweeps the car; the motorman 
sits on the wall with his pipe. In the setting sun a 
City-bound "spark” sweeps into the station nearby. 


Then, away we go! Off to St. Kilda for another load. 
We pick up .mother bogie car at Vauticr Street, and 
No. 7 is waiting at Dickens Street. Then the drop of 
the barriers, the lifting of steps, as wc bounce across 
the M. &: M.T.B. tracks, through a facing crossover 
into the station entrance. The story repeats: "Brighton 
Beach car, minimum fare three pence, rear cars.*’ 


No. 52 as rebuilt by the Melbourne & Metropolitan 
Tramways Board. 



L Marshal I-Wood 
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No. 1 Shed (formerly No. 3 Shed), Elwood, one evening a few days before the line 
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Tramway Museum Society oi Victoria 


Two small double-deck horse cars at the Sandringham terminus. The leading car is 
a five-window saloon. The year is thought to be 1903 


Sandringham — Black Rock 

The baysidc suburbs of Melbourne, on the eastern 
shores of Port Phillip Bay, have always been favourite 
localities for bathing, picnics, and boating, and, from 
rhe earliest days of settlement, housing and public trans¬ 
port crept along these shores. 

By 1861 the railway had reached Brighton Beach, 9> 
miles from the city. The next areas to be opened up 
were Sandringham, Black Rock and Beaumaris. The 
Brighton railway was extended two miles to Sandring¬ 
ham in 1887, and another railway, two miles inland and 
branching from the Eastern Line at Caulfield, traversed 
the district on its way to Mordialloc and Frnnkston. 
The area between the coast and the Frankston railway 
was gently undulating, with low bush and sandhills. In 
the early days, settlement was restricted to major roads 
and the vicinity of railway stations. By 1889, the 
population of the area was about 5,000. 

THE BEAUMARIS HORSE TRAMWAY 

The Sandringham railway was very popular in the 
summer season and brought many people to the 
“delightful watering places’*. Even as this extension 
was being built, the Moorabbin Shire Council was con¬ 
sidering tnc provision of street transport from Sandring¬ 
ham to Black Rock and Beaumaris. 

As local roads were not the best, and horse cabs 
seemed to lack permanency, the Council sought oflicial 
permission to construct two horse tramways with a 
total length of 9i miles. The lines were planned to 
run along rhe coast road from Sandringham to Beau¬ 
maris (Ricketts Point), thence inland to Cheltenham 
station on the Frankston railway, with a branch from 


— Beaumaris — Cheltenham 

Beaumaris, near Cromer Road, then along the coast to 
Mordialloc, some three miles distant. 

An agreement was signed in February, 1888, between 
the Shire Council and the Beaumaris Tramway Com¬ 
pany for the latter to arrange for the construction of 
the routes and to operate them on lease for 30 years 
The through route from Sandringham to Cheltenham 
(6 miles 33 chains) was built, at a cost of £20,000, but 
the Mordialloc branch did not eventuate. 

The route was in single track throughout, of 4ft- 
8]in. gauge, with passing loops located at strategic 
places. Two car sheds were built—one north of Black 
Rock, serving the route from Sandringham to Beau¬ 
maris, and a smaller shed a little distance inland near 
Beaumaris, serving the line thence to Cheltenham. 

Services commenced at Christmas, 1SSS, and the 
Victorian Railways co-operated by issuing a “Round 
Trip Ticket” which included travel over the tramway. 
Trams from either end of the line terminated at Beau¬ 
maris, the running times being 33 minutes from Sand¬ 
ringham and 16 minutes from Cheltenham. Fare 
section points were established at Black Rock and Beau¬ 
maris, the fare for any one section being 3d. Time¬ 
tables varied according to seasonal and other demands, 
the winter timetable provided for five trips each way 
daily from Sandringham and three from Cheltenham; 
the summer timetable showed a minimum service of 
ten return trips from Sandringham and five from 
Cheltenham, this service being expanded considerably 
by extra trips, extra divisions of time-tabled runs, and 
special cars. 
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Tramway Museum Society of Victoria 


One of the large, eight-window saloons pauses with a holiday crowd. The legend on 
the letter board reads: CHELTENHAM. BEAUMARIS & SANDRINGHAM. In 
the original photograph the car appears to carry the number 8 


SLx-window horse car on the 
loop in Tramway Parade, Beau¬ 
maris, in 1913. 



L.M-W Collection 
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L M-W. Collection 


The horse tramway in Beach Road, Sandringham, as seen from the roof of the 
Sandringham House private hotel, in 1913 



L.MW Collection 


Stable No. I of the Beaumaris Tramway Company Ltd. near Beach Road, between 
Love and Eliza Streets, Black Rock. Two five-window cars can be seen on the 

nearest track 
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L.M-W Collection 

With the Great War still very much in everyone’s minds, the first electric car at 
Sandringham (No. 22) was suitably decorated with allied flags 


It is believed that the rolling stock totalled sixteen 
cars, including four different sizes of open-topped, 
single-truck, double deckers, with open-sided single 
deckers for summer use. Running costs remained 
heavy throughout the year as, despite the light winter 
service, horses had to be hired and fattened up in 
readiness for summer. 

In 1910 a local service was inaugurated from Sand¬ 
ringham to Black Rock to cater for increased housing 
development. However, with little money in hand to 
improve tracks and conditioning generally, the tramway 
sulfercd numerous derailments and increasing unpopu¬ 
larity. By 1912 the Cheltenham-Bcaumaris section had 
lost its service, and during the middle of 1914 the 
route, down to its legal minimum of two runs daily, 
ceased operation—unsung and unheralded. 

The cars and other assets were auctioned in 1915. 
but the rusty, twisted, and often out-of-gauge rails were 
not removed for many years. 

Clearly, something better was needed. 


GENESIS OF THE ELECTRIC TRAMS 

Local residents formed an association to press for the 
extension of the Sandringham railway and in 1910 the 
Parliamentary Standing Committee on Railways looked 
into the question. As usual, there was much conflicting 
evidence on the merits of various routes suggested to 
them by local groups or whether or not such an exten¬ 
sion should be continued to link with the Frankston 
line. The committee eventually recommended a rail¬ 
way extension to South Sandringham, terminating at 
Bluff Road. 


The high cost of resuming land for the railway was 
sufficient to veto this plan, and the Standing Committee, 
meeting on two occasions—in 1913 and 1914—-recom¬ 
mended an alternative proposal. This was for an 
electric tramway to Black Rock following an inland 
route (to avoid spoiling the attractiveness of the fore¬ 
shore reserves). The authorising Act was passed by 
Parliament in November, 1914, by which time the horse 
tramway bad reached its last gasp and was reduced to 
running two trips daily 

The new tramway, like the Sr. Kilda-Brighton service, 
was to be operated by the Victorian Railways Commis¬ 
sioners. However, the 4ft Slin. gauge was to be 
adopted (instead of 5ft. 3in.) in case of any future 
connection to the main tramway system of Melbourne. 

The fine commenced in Station Road on the west, or 
seaward, side of Sandringham station, with a loop 
siding, and proceeded south a short distance to Bay 
Road into which it turned east to become double track. 
Ascending the Bav Road hill, the line turned south¬ 
east into Fernhill Road which was traversed until Royal 
Avenue was reached. Here it swung east again, run¬ 
ning straight to Bluff Road, the end of the intermediate 
fare section and Li miles from the station. Here the 
tramway turned due south and, dropping downhill 
towards the sea, terminated at Balcombc Road corner. 
2 miles 36 chains from Sandringham. 

A neat car shed with three roads and light workshop 
facilities, together with a substation of 700 K\v 
capacity, was erected in the Sandringham station yards. 
The entrance fan connected with the Down line in Bay 
Road in a trailing direction. 
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By courtesy Beaumaris and District Historical Trust 

Closed toastrack car in Bluff Road at Black Rock terminus (Balcombe Road) in the 

early days of the line 



# 



By courtesy Beaumaris and District Historical Trust 
Black Rock terminus, looking north, a year or two later than above 
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J. C. Beckett 


No. 26 in Sandringham Depot yard 


World War I held up construction for some lime, 
the supply of electrical equipment being particularly 
difficult to arrange, and it was not until 10th March, 
1919, that the service was officially opened by the 
Minister for Railways. The route was to be supervised, 
as far as traffic was concerned, by the Stationmastcr at 
Sandringham, but track and rolling stock maintenance 
was to be handled from the El wood Depot of the 
Brighton line, the latter being only two miles distant 
at its nearest point. 

THE “BUSH TRAMWAY” 

While activity at Sandringham was in full swing, 
Beaumaris residents were smarting over their failure to 
get the tramway continued into their area on the south 
side of Balcombe Road. Their difficulties were in¬ 
creased by the almost complete lack of public utilities— 
gas, water, electricity, etc The horse tramway had 
finally ceased running in 1915, and residents had 
depended on horse cabs since then. 

In 1916, and again in 1919, the Standing Committee 
on Railways met to consider the extension of the Black 
Rock tramway, still unbuilt, but were not very happy 
about prospects for a healthy financial future, especially 
with the post-war inflation of prices. However, they 
decided to recommend an inland route, to be built when 
finances were normal. A provision was that the local 
municipal authorities levied a Betterment Rate to be 
set against expected losses in operation. In 1923 the 
Committee recommended that a start be made in plan¬ 
ning the construction of the line. 


In the meantime, the suburban railway from Mel¬ 
bourne to Sandringham was electrified and the week¬ 
day service of the Black Rock trams increased to 85 
trips daily. Four new 46fi. bogie drop-centre tromcars 
{Nos. 48-51) were provided in 1921; they were identi¬ 
cal in body construction with the Brighton bogie cars 
being mounted on equal-wheel trucks and seating 52 
passengers. The six trailers were then sold. 

As built, the Beaumaris extension was 2 miles 16 
chains in length and was in single track throughout. 
The line commenced as an extension of the Down line 
at Black Rock and immediately turned cast into Bal¬ 
combe Road and then south-east along Ebden Street to 
Fourth Street where the rails swung east again, into 
the first crossing loop At the Haydens Road corner 
the line turned south and proceeded to Pacific Boulc- 
vartle, the second loop being halfway along the Havdcns 
Road stretch The line then traversed Pacific Boule- 
vardc, Reserve Road, and a reverse curve into Martin 
Street, terminating at a loop at Tramway Parade, a 
short distance from the coastal road and almost on top 
of the derelict horse tramway rails. 

The extension was divided into two fare sections, 
separated at Pasadena Avenue, and the terminus was 
4 miles 49 chains from Sandringham. The timetable 
provided for the extension of 37 trips from Black Rock 
to Beaumaris, and the through running rime was 26 
minutes. 

The “Bush Tramway”, as the line was known, was 
unsuccessful from the outset. Improved public utilities 
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By courtesy Beaumaris and District Histone:! i.-u:r 

1st September, 1926: the first car to Beaumaris greeted by crowds in Martin Street 



By courtesy Beaumaris and District Historical Trust 

The desolate nature of the area traversed by the Beaumaris tramway is evident from 
this view of a bogie car in Holding Street near High Street. Today the district is 
an attractive residential suburb 
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L. Marshall-Wood 


Typical of the line in its later years; No. 51, one of the two 1/2 man cars convened 
from standard bogie vehicles. The car is standing beyond the normal terminus at 

Sandringham 


and increased settlement did not eventuate, and except 
for summer holidays, the trams ran almost empty 
through flat and uninteresting scrub and ti-tree bush. 
The line was officially opened on 1st September, 1926, 
by car No. 51, carrying the Minister for Railways. Its 
ill-fated career commenced amid great scenes of speech¬ 
making and the drinking of toasts. 

Exactly five years later car No. 25 ran the “graveyard” 
run, covered with streamers and to the accompaniment 
of fire-crackers. 

During the five years of operation efforts were made 
to obtain a further extension of the tramway to feed 
the railway at Mentone or Cheltenham with a view to 



L. Marshal I-Wood 


(Above): Sandringham Depot 
(Right): Sandringham Station with bogie car No. 4S 
about to leave for Black Rock on 7th December, 1946 


attracting more traffic. In 1928 the Standing Com¬ 
mittee on Railways investigated this proposal and 
recommended against it. There were strong reactions 
against the closure of the line, but inescapable facts 
had to be faced: Beaumaris land did not sell very well, 
the district was without public utilities, and the local 
local council could not raise money against the losses. 

PEACE AND WAR 

During the ’thirties efforts were made to reduce con¬ 
tinuing losses on the Sandringham-Black Rock section 
In 1933 a “VI” class tram (No. 613) was borrowed 
from the M. &: M T.B. to test one-man operation of the 
cars during off-peak hours. This bogie car had air- 
operated folding doors at the fronr and centre. In 
May of the same year, No. 613 was returned and two 
of the bogie cars (Nos. 50 and 51) were subsequently 



0. C. Wishart 
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L. Marshall-Wood 



K. S. Kings 


L. W Rogers 


(Above): No. 48 swings onto double track in 
Bay Road after leaving Sandringham Station with 
an evening peak load, while No. 23, replacing 
an out-of-service bogie car, waits to enter the 
short single track section. 


(Left): No. 26 struggles up Bay Road with a 
capacity load during one of the post-war indus¬ 
trial crises which dislocated transport services. 


(Below): Nos. 23 and 26 being dismantled in 
Sandringham Depot on 14th April, 1956. 


(Opposite page): No. 48 at Black Rock terminus. 


(Opposite, below): No. 51, the Iasi tram to 
Black Rock, at Sandringham station at 12.30 
a.m. on Monday, 5th November, 1956. The 
uniformed figures are: from left, driver, con¬ 
ductor, srationmnster (who was responsible for 
the day-to-day running of the tramway), and 
two policemen. 
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L. Marshall-Wood 


lengthened to -49ft. and converted for one-man operation 
by the M. & M.T.B. at their Preston workshops. No. 
51 was done in 1934 and No. 50 during 1938 In the 
latter year, four of the toastrack cars were sold as sur¬ 
plus, these were Nos. 22, 24, 25 and 27. 

The Beaumaris area development improved and, on 
28th May, 1938, the Victorian Railways instituted an 
omnibus service from Sandringham to Beaumaris along 
Beach Road. In 1939 the rails on the abandoned 
section of tramway were lifted and removed. 

The Second World War brought much prosperity to 
the tramway and for some years record traffic was 
carried and the line’s first profits made. Fuel 
restrictions caused the discontinuance of the Beaumaris 
bus service from 1942 to 1946. Heavy overcrowding 
caused much wear and tear on ihe trams and at times 
one of the toastracks was called from retirement. On 
three occasions—1943, 1946, and 1950—one of the 
Brighton bogie cars (No. 43) was borrowed and 
mounted on standard gauge trucks to run for several 
months while the local cars were overhauled in turn. 


THE ROCKY ROAD TO “THE ROCK” 

When the war ended the tramway was in great need 
of extensive and costly rehabilitation, and this con¬ 
sideration had to be coupled with decreasing traffic due 
to the greater use of private cars. In addition there 
was constant industrial trouble in the railway service 
throughout the state, and on many occasions there were 
strikes. Power shortages in the post-war era caused 
many interruptions to services and inflation brought 
about several increases in fares 


Nevertheless, the line had become over the years a 
part of the community, and tram crews were regarded 
highly for their courtesy and help. So much had the 
trams become a part of the local scene that, when the 
V.R. Commissioners stated in June, 1945 that they 
wished to replace the trams with buses, it took a 
further eleven years to bring about the closure of the 
tramway. Never before in Australian transport history 
had there been such a sustained fight to retain a tram¬ 
way service The local council, political groups (irre¬ 
spective of party), and others made every elFort to 
retain the service and even to have it connected with 
the main Melbourne system, and these views were put 
forward vigorously at meetings and official enquiries. 



K S. Kings 
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In the meantime the tracks and rolling stock had 
degenerated to such an extent that railway officials 
feared for the saftcy of passengers, and the end could 
not be delayed. 

The Transport Regulation Board, in very exhaustive 
enquiries, estimated that the operation of buses would 
result in a saving of over £50,000, and that buses would 
provide flexibility for future development in the rapidly 
changing post-war era The route was felt to be too 
short to be economic, and they recommended that ' the 
Commissioners operate commercial passenger vehicles 
in substitution for the existing service”, and added that 
their findings was “recorded in the face oi considerable 
evidence of adverse public opinion.” The State 
Development Committee then looked into the matter of 
transport for the whole district and were very com¬ 
prehensive in their work They considered the relative 
merits of tramwav retention, feeder buses, or a railway 
connection, and found in favour of a branch from the 
Frankston railway to Beaumaris, with feeder buses 

Having failed to retain their trams, the local people 
then insisted that the Victorian Railways or the 
M. <5c M.TB. operate the buses, and not private enter 
prise. This sparked ofT more inquiries and finally, the 
decision was made to operate the route with V.R. buses 
and to divert the Beaumaris bus service from Beach 
Road to run over the tram route as far as Black Rock, 
thence as usual to its terminus at Keys Street, Beau¬ 
maris. 

The last tram to run was No. 51,, very early on 
Monday, 5th November, Considerable damage 

was done by souvenir hunters. There was a procession 
of cars and bicycles behind the tram, and much singing. 
Later the same day thirteen new buses took over the 
service to Black Rock and Beaumaris. Trams -48 and 
49 ended up in a caravan park, Nos. 23 and 26 were 
sold to a dealer, and Nos. 50 and 51 were transferred 
to the St. Kilda-Bnghton route, being converted at 
Elwood for the broad gauge. 

So, after 37 years of public service, the Black Rock 
trams ceased operation 


ROLLING STOCK ROSTER 

Colour of cars: Originally chocolate, red and cream; 
from 1929 cars were gradually changed to green and 
cream, the lasr in the old colours being the surviving 
cross-bench bars of which Nos. 23 and 26 were repaint¬ 
ed in 1938, while No. 20 remained in the old colours. 
Cream rocker panels began to disappear after 1937, and 
the final colour scheme shown in illustrations was 
adopted after World War II. 

Original Elect 

Nos. 1-7: 

Single-truck, open California combination cars, built 
in 1906 by J. G. Brill & Co. and assembled at Newport 
Workshops. 40 scats. 

Nos. 8-10: 

Single truck saloon cars, built in 1906 by Brill and 
assembled at Newport. Probably 32 seats. No 9 was 
a trailer. 

Nos. 11-17: 

Single truck open cross-bench trailers, built in 1906 
by Brill and assembled at Newport. 60 seats (6 per 
bench). 

All the above cars were destroyed by lire at Id wood 
on 7ih March, 1907. 


Second Fleet 

Nos. 1-7: 

As first Nos 1-7. Built at Newport Worshops. 1907. 
No. I converted to scrubber ( 1932), No. 2 destroyed in 
accident (1939); remainder scrapped ( 1956-57). 

Nos. 8-14: 

As first Nos. 11-17. Built at Newport, 1907 Nos. 
8-13 to Sandringham (1919), scrapped in early 
’twenties. No. 14 scrapped at Elwood (1921). 

Nos. 15-17: 

Single-truck, straight-sill, open California combination 
cars. Bodies built 1899 for New South Wales Govern 
ment Trarmvays, purchased by V.R ( 1907) and 
mounted on trucks from cars destroyed in fire 31 
seats. Scrapped (1918 21). 

Nos. 18-21. 

Single-truck saloon cars Bodies built 1899 by 
1-Iudson Bros, for N.S W.G T from whom purchased 
(1907) and mounted on salvaged trucks. Converted 
to trailers ( 1907). 26 scats. Scrapped 1912 and 1918. 

Nos. (2nd) 19-21 22-27: 

Single-truck, closed cross-bench cars. Built bv Pen- 
gelley & Co. (1913) 50 scats. Nos. 22-27 to Sand¬ 

ringham (1919); No. 20 converted to Breakdown car 
(1919), Nos. 19, 21 scrapped (1930); Nos. 22, 24, 25, 
27 scrapped (1938); Nos. 23, 26 scrapped ( 1956). 

Nos. 28-43: 

Bogie, drop-centre combination. Built 1917-23, New' 
port Workshops. No. 43 specially fitted for rapid con 
version to standard gauge and used several times at 
Sandringham. 48 seats. Scrapped (1957-59). 

Nos. 48-51: 

As above, but standard gauge Built 1921. Nos. 50- 
51 convened to 1/2-man cars ( 1938, 1934). Nos. 48-49 
scrapped ( 1956). 

Nos. 50-51: 

Front-and-centre entrance saloon cars converted from 
standard bogie type. 52 seats. Longest street tram- 
cars in Australia. Converted to broad gauge ar Ehvood 
(1956). Scrapped (1959). 

Nos. 52-54: 

Bogie, drop-centre saloon cars. Built 1942. Newport 
Workshops. 48 seats. Sold to M. & MTB (1959) 

Breakdow'n Car No. 20: 

Converted from passenger car (1929) Equipped 
with heavy tools, etc , for dealing with a variety of 
situations. Purchased ( 1959) by Mr. R. II Prentice 
for restoration and preservation 

Scrubber Car No. 1: 

Converted from passenger car (1930). Fitted with 
carborundum blocks; large water tanks mounted in 
saloon. Scrapped (1959). 

(The numbers 44-47 were not used). 

When cars w r erc scrapped, most bodies were sold 
largely intact for use as holiday homes, etc. One 
standard bogie car body has been preserved by the 
Tramway Museum Society of Victoria. 

Full details of these cars will appear in a future hook 
in the “Destination” scries. 
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Some samples of V.R. tram 
tickets from the archives of the 
Tramway Museum Society of 
Victoria. 

(Above): Combined rail/tram 

single ticket (orange with bull 
edges) and 3-part Circular 
Ticket (white, red stripe). 
(Above, right): Monthly tickets 
(grev-green, pink M or F, purple 
1 ). 

(Right): Standard paper tickets, 
192S--47 (white, fare overprinted 
in red). 2d. ticket for overlap¬ 
ping section 1A (Glenhuntly 
Koad-Carlislc Street) was pink 
with red overprint; this type 
later replaced by white ticket 
with green overprint. Revised 
Child’s Id. ticket (No. 53158) 
was necessitated by introduction 
of section 1A. For Child’s fares 
above 1 Jd. ordinary adult tickets 
were used. 

During the last months of the 
Brighton line, rail tram tickets 
were marked “St. Kilda to El- 
wood Electric Street Railway” 
while paper tickets showed “Vic¬ 
torian Railways Electric Tram¬ 
way and Motor Coach Services”. 
Sandringham tickets were 
marked “Sandringham to Black 
Rock Electric Tramway” in most 
cases. 
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THE BRIGHTON 


FARES, TICKETS AND SECTIONS 

Throughout the history of the V.R. tramways, fares 
reflected both the financial stability of the Railways 
Department and of the State Treasury. Fares on both 
lines were originally Id. per section, with a through 
fare on the Brighton line which remained at 5d. until 
1947. Increases or adjustments to intermediate fares 
were made on 1.9.09 and 7.3-21 In the latter case 
fares were: 1 section lid. 2 sections 2 l 2 d. 3 sections 
3jd-, 4 sections 4d., and 5 sections 5d. On 1.2.28 the 
single section fare became 2d. with 2 sections 3d. 
Weekly and monthly periodical tickets based on 14 
weekly or 60 monthly rides were introduced in 1928. 
Fares remained at the 1928 level until 1 10.47 when 
post-war inflation, which affected all public transport 
led to increases. Further increases were made on 
1.9.49, 18.12.50, 1.10.51. 14.8.52 and 1.11.55, the last 
bringing a 5d. fare for a single section, with a through 
fare of 1/- on the Brighton line. Finally, the through 
fare on the truncated line to Elwood Depot was raised 
from 9d. to 1/- on 14.9.58. 

Except for a trial period of some months in 1938-39 
when coloured cardboard Bell Punch tickets were used 
on the Brighton line, white paper tickets measuring 


2in. by lin., with black printing, were in use, the fare 
being overprinted in red. To meet alleged competition 
from the M. &: M.T.B. Collingwood-Point Ormond bus 
service, a special overlapping section was introduced 
with tickets on which the fare was overprinted in 
green. Through rail and tram tickets, both single 
and return, were issued at railway stations and on the 
trams; these were standard, Edmondson-type railway 
tickets with additional colours. Round trip tickets of 
the standard size, but divided into three parts, were 
issued for journeys to Brighton Beach involving rail 
and tram travel in one direction and rail only in the 
other. Periodical tickets were printed on good-quality 
card and were punched for each journey, as were similar 
tickets issued for concession travel to and from schools. 

Section points on the Brighton line were at Dickson 
Street, Vauticr Street, North Road, and Park Street, 
the overlapping section being from Carlisle Street to 
Glenhuntly Road On the Black Rock line section 
points were at Royal Avenue (Bluff Road). Bluff Road 
(Balcombc Road), and the corner of Hayden’s Road 
and Pasadena Avenue In both cases the average length 
of sections was just over one mile. 

Section points on the horse tramway were at Black 
Rock and Beaumaris, fares being 3d. per section. 


ADDENDA: 

Sandringham horse-car terminus may have had a balloon loop. 

ROLLING STOCK ROSTER (Page 36), Nos. 2nd) 19 etc. First car erected at 

Newport. 



The end of the line: Brighton Beach terminus, looking towards St. Kilda 





AUSTRALIAN TRAMWAY BOOKS 

"DESTINATION" series (Illustrations of tramcars with full details.) 

No. 3: DESTINATION ‘CIRCULAR QUAY’ (2nd Edition) — Sydney electric cars. 40c 
No. 5: DESTINATION ‘VALLEY* (2nd Edition, enlarged) — Brisbane electric cars. 60c 
No. 41: DESTINATION 'CITY' (3rd Edition) — Melbourne (M. & M.T.B. electric 
cars). In preparation. 75c 

No. 42: DESTINATION ‘EAGLEHAWK’ — Ballarat, Bendigo and Geelong cars. 60c 
No. 71: DESTINATION 'SUBIACO* (2nd Edition, enlarged) — Perth and Fremantle. 
In preparation. 75c 

"TRAMWAY HISTORY" series (fully illustrated). 

No. 102: AUSTRALIAN TRAMWAY NETWORKS. In preparation. 

No. 142: THE BRIGHTON ELECTRIC LINE (3rd Edition, enlarged). V.R. tramways 
and Beaumaris horse cars. 75c 

No. 151: AUSTRALIA’S FIRST ELECTRIC TRAM (4th Edition). Doncaster and Box 
Hill. 22c 

No. 153: THE ESSENDON TRAMWAYS (2nd Edition). 30c 

BOOKS ON AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS 

"ALONG THE LINE" series. (Pictures of railway scenes, mostly steam). 

No. 501: ALONG THE LINE No. 1 (all states). 50c 

No. 502: ALONG THE LINE No. 2 (all states, all steam). 50c 

No. 503: ALONG THE LINE No. 3 (all states). 60c 

No. 521: ALONG THE LINE IN QUEENSLAND. 50c 

No. 531: ALONG THE LINE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 60c 

No. 541: ALONG THE LINE IN VICTORIA. 60c 

No. 561: ALONG THE LINE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 50c 

"RAILWAYS TODAY” series (Present-day operation illustrated). 

No. 601: AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS TODAY (all states). §1 
No. 621: QUEENSLAND RAILWAYS TODAY. Ready soon. 75c 

"RAILWAY HISTORY" series 

No. 711: THE NORTH AUSTRALIA RAILWAY. Ready soon. $1.50 
No. 781 TRANSPORTING THE BLACK DIAMOND (Book I), lllawarra, Central 
Section. Colliery and connecting railways illustrated and described. 

Ready soon. $1.50 

New books and revisions of earlier titles are added to our stocks frequently. 

If you are not yet on our mailing list, send a 5d. stamp (overseas readers send reply 
coupon) and all future lists will be sent to you without further charge. 

All prices include postage and packing — there is nothing extra to pay. 

Remittances should be made payable to TRACTION PUBLICATIONS, 

Money orders and postal notes MUST be payable at CANBERRA CITY. This is an 
entirely different office from the Canberra G.P.O. 


Address orders and enquiries to: 

TRACTION PUBLICATIONS, 

P.O. Box 438, CANBERRA CITY, A.C.T, 


National Printers Pty. Ltd., M Lonsdale Street, Braddon, Canberra. A.C.T. Phone: J 3043 
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LEON 

Leon’s in his open car, a-standing o’er the way, 
(Compressor, art tha warmin’ up below?) 

Slung atween the power lines in an open depot bay. 

An’ dreaming arl the time the car would go. 

Yarnder lumes the power-house, yarnder lume the slips, 
Wi* the point blades a-battered heel and toe. 

An’ the car lights flashin’ an' the single trucks a-dashin’, 
He saw ct arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 


Leon, he was an Elwood man who drove old No. 3, 
(Compressor, art tha warmin’ up below?) 

Roving through his death fell, he went wi* heart at ease, 
An’ dreaming arl the time the car would go. 

“Take my car to Brighton, house it by the shore, 

‘Run et when your power’s getting low; 

“If there’s a fault wi’ No. 7, I’ll quit the cars in heaven, 
“An’ run her up the depot as we ran her long ago.” 


Leon, he’s in his open car till the big “bogies” come, 

(Compressor, art tha warmin’ up below?) 

Slung atween the power lines, a-listenin* for the hum, 

An’ dreaming arl the time the car would go. 

Call him on the Brighton line, call him up the track. 

Call him when ye fail to make her “tow”; 

Where the old car’s plyin’ and the old trolley’s Eyin* 

They shall find him ware an* wakin’ as they found him long ago. 


—P.W.D. (with apologies to Henry Newbolt) 



